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Admiral Farragut, the greatest naval commander on the 
Union side, was a Southern man ; so was his fleet captain and 
chief-of-staff, his fleet engineer, and his fleet surgeon. The 
commander of his flag ship in the battle of Mobile Bay was a 
Drayton, of South Carolina ; and the ship selected to accom- 
pany his flag-ship in that battle was commanded by a Southern 
man. The blockade vessel that captured more prizes than any 
other during the war was commanded by a Southerner; a 
Southerner commanded the Monitor that captured the Confed- 
erate iron-clad in Warsaw Sound; it was a Southern officer in 
the United States navy who, at Pensacola, performed what 
Admiral Porter says was, without doubt, the most gallant 
cutting-out affair that occurred during the war, and of whom 
Mr. Greeley makes special complimentary mention in his his- 
tory, and to whom Mr. Lincoln personally expressed his grati- 
tude ; 53 the commander of the iron-clad division of the fleet at 
the attack on Fort Fisher — to whom, more than to any other 
officer, was due the capture of that fort — was a Virginian ; and 
a North Carolinian commanded the ship that sunk the Alabama, 
the famous Confederate vessel commanded by Raphael Semmes. 

Finally, there were in the Union armies more than 300,000 
men- from the Southern or slave-holding States, exclusive of 
the more than 200,000 negroes who were taken from their 
Southern owners and mustered into the military service of the 
Union — making in all more than half a million men the United 
States Government had from the South itself with which to 
fight the Confederacy — largely more than half the entire num- 
ber of troops in the Confederate armies. 



"THE GREAT REBELLION" AT PRINCETON. 

In April, 1807, occurred some riotous proceedings at 
Princeton, which are known as the "Great Rebellion." Among 
the students "expelled" was Abel P. Upshur, of Northampton 
County, Virginia, who afterwards became Secretary of State 
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of the United States. He appeared before the Board of Trus- 
tees in defence of bis comrades and made, it is said, a fine dis- 
play of argument and eloquence. 1 He subsequently attended 
Yale College. Joseph Cumming, Robert Breckenridge, Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Charles Snead, and Andrew H. Holmes and 
probably others of the "rioters" were Virginians. Two at 
least came the next session to William and Mary, but the 
records are lost, and only the name of Andrew Hunter Holmes 
is preserved. They brought with them the "Princeton dissipa- 
tion" and a riot ensued, on account of which Holmes was ex- 
pelled. A student (Albert Allmond), writing 2 from Williams- 
burg, refers to him as "supposed to be the greatest genius in 
Virginia." His father, Joseph Holmes, emigrated from Ire- 
land to Pennsylvania, and had four sons: (i) David, born in 
1769, and died in Frederick County, Virginia, August 20, 1832. 
He was a member of the House of Representatives for twelve 
years, being in the Fifth to the Tenth Congress inclusive, and 
in 1809 was appointed by President Madison, governor of Mis- 
sissippi. He was Senator from Mississippi at the time of his 
death; 2. Hugh, who became judge of the general court of 
Virginia; 3. . 4. Andrew Hunter, born in 1789, the stu- 
dent at Princeton and William and Mary. He was a lawyer 
in New Orleans when the war of 1812 began; was a major in 
the army ; was killed at the battle of Mackinaw in 1814, and in 
1816 the Legislature of Virginia donated a gold sword in his 
memory to his oldest male relative. That sword was in the 
possession of Governor David Holmes, who left it to Andrew 
Hunter Holmes Boyd (a nephew), and he left it to his son, 
Andrew Hunter Boyd, now of Cumberland, Maryland, and 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of that State. 

Of these four sons, only one ever married (Hugh), and he 
left no descendants. Joseph Holmes' daughters, however, had 
many prominent descendants now or lately living. Among 
them are the late Dr. Hunter Holmes McGuire, of Richmond ; 
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the late Judge Hunter Holmes Marshall ; J. D. Eggleston, Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth ; Major Holmes Conrad, of Win- 
chester; former Senator C. J. Faulkner, of West Virginia; 
Harry St. George Tucker, President of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion ; H. D. Flood, member of Congress ; and Captain P. P. 
Powell, who led the charging squadron of the Ninth Cavalry 
at Santiago, that saved Roosevelt. The last year of the Civil 
War he (Captain Powell) was in the Confederate Cavalry, and 
received a wound ; some years afterwards he obtained a com- 
mission 1 in the United States Army, and to the time of his 
death carried the Union bullet on his person. Perhaps it is the 
only instance of a Confederate officer having in his body a 
Union bullet received while in the Confederate Army. He 
was a brother of Mrs. John Randolph Tucker. 

The following is extracted from the minutes of the Board 
of Trustees of Princeton College : 

From the Minutes of the Board of Trustees. 

April 10. 1807, Mr. Abel P. Upshur appeared before the Board in 
defense of his conduct as a leading member of the students to resist 
the authority of the College, and he persisted in adhering to the prin- 
ciples of the combination. 

April 11. Abel P. Upshur again appeared before the Board and ex- 
plained his conduct. 

Unanimously agreed (2) that of those suspended students it appears 
to the Board that the essential interest of the institution require that 
Jacob Hindman, Abel P. Upshur, James W. Bates, William Hayward, 
Kobert Chambers, Joseph Cumming. Robert Breckenridge. Neville B. 
Uraig, Edmond Pendleton, Lewis Neth, James John Bowie, be and they 
are hereby expelled from the College. 

(3) That Peter H. Cruse, Robert C. Penn, Charles Snead, Andrew 
H. Holmes and John W. Armor be and they are hereby dismissed from 
the College, but without having the sentence of a formal expulsion pro- 
nounced upon them 

For combining against its authority and for riotous pro- 
ceedings on Tuesday, March 31, 1807, in the College Hall after the 
evening prayers. 



